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of natural knowledge, rather than to the minute fraction of one 
volume, insignificant in bulk and unessential in content, designated 
"The Unknowable." 

H. S. Shelton. 
ashford, mddx., 
England. 

REPLY. 

In my article on "Spencer's Unknowable" I was not concerned so 
much with the value or usefulness of the fundamental principles for 
the special sciences, as with the logical consistency of the principles 
themselves and with the logical method employed in establishing 
them. In that article I maintained that the Unknowable is an 
illegitimate conception; that it is not negligible because of the fact 
that it vitiates other results reached by the method which Spencer 
employs to establish it; that that method is faulty in both its psycho- 
logical and logical aspects. I attempted to show that, by following 
Spencer's method in its psychological aspect, any psychic fact may 
be elevated to the dignity of a 'principle'; and by following the 
method in its logical application — in Spencer's argument for the 
relativity of knowledge — it is found to require supplementation. 
Under this completed form of the method, 'relativity,' instead of 
establishing an ultimate unknowable relatum, turns out to be the 
principle of interrelatedness or systematic connectedness of all reality; 
and with this as a completed principle, the Unknowable would have 
to be regarded as the negative factor which postulates a universal 
scepticism. Mr. Shelton's criticism, therefore, as inspired by the 
belief in the negligibility of the Unknowable and the value of the 
Spencerian principles for the special sciences, is entirely irrelevant to 
my argument, and therefore calls for no reply. 

I have to confess that I did not see the final English edition of the 
First Principles, but assumed on the strength of the statements of the 
reviews that it contained no essential changes. The statement which 
Mr. Shelton quotes is certainly not important. Even though the 
content of the five chapters mentioned may be, as a result, "inde- 
pendent" of what follows, yet this independence constitutes a logical 
fission which Spencer himself was not able to bridge over. That is, 
as a ground for the operation of his method, as clearing away the debris 
for the expedition of the process of coSrdination of positive knowledge, 
these five chapters have to be considered. But it is agreed that their 
importance, though not negligible, is negative, since it vitiates his 
method; hence it has for this reason to be refuted. 

E. Jordan. 
Cornell University. 



